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"increasingly,  Louisiana  is  coming 
under  attack  from  invasive  aquat- 
.ic  non-indigenous  plants  and  ani- 
mals.  Our  aquatic  environment  and 
i  Mjgk    \  1PI  Iflft   its  native  plant  and  animal  commu- 

nities are  besieged  with  those  exotic 
species  and  in  most  cases  we  are  los- 
ing the  war.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
of  the  nutria's  role  in  devastating  our 
state's  coastal  regions.  Hydrilla, 
water  hyacinth  and  other  aquatic 
plants  are  displacing  or  out  compet- 
ing our  native  aquatic  vegetation  in 
many  of  our  waterbodies  and  are  directly  linked  to  poor  water  quality  which  in 
turn  negatively  affect  our  fisheries.  The  ever  increasing  list  of  aquatic  invasives 
includes  many  species  that  some  of  us  may  not  be  familiar  with  such  as  the  Rio 
Grande  Cichlid,  water  lettuce,  and  Asian  carp.  Even  West  Nile  virus,  a  microor- 
ganism responsible  for  several  deaths  in  our  state  in  recent  years  may  be  consid- 
ered an  aquatic  invasive  pathogen  since  it  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  that 
require  aquatic  habitat  for  their  life  cycle. 

Unfortunately,  our  abundant  and  diverse  aquatic  habitats  that  provide 
Louisianians  with  the  opportunities  to  catch  everything  from  bass  to  speckled 
trout  also  provide  opportunities  for  invasives  to  become  established.  Our  sub- 
tropical climate  and  every  salinity  regime  from  fresh  to  salt  water  afford  these 
species  some  place  in  our  state  to  begin  their  existence.  These  species  typically 
have  few  natural  controls  and  often  have  a  high  propensity  to  reproduce.  These 
are  all  the  ingredients  for  major  disruptions  to  our  aquatic  ecology. 

As  you  would  expect,  our  state  is  not  financially  prepared  to  spend  the  millions 
of  dollars  to  control  invasive  species  infestations  or  repair  the  damage  that  they 
cause.  Further,  present  federal  and  state  laws  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  this 
menacing  problem.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  when  adjoining  states  dif- 
fer in  regulating  the  use  of  exotic  species.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  an  exotic  species 
in  our  state  is  not  a  comfort  to  us  when  we're  all  connected  by  water.  The  same  can 
be  said  about  our  international  friends.  Ballast  water  associated  with  internation- 
al trade  is  a  well  documented  pathway  for  introducing  exotic  species  and 
Louisiana's  ports  provide  a  prime  entry  point 

In  mid  2002,  Governor  Mike  Foster  signed  an  Executive  Order  establishing  the 
Louisiana  Non-Indigenous  Aquatic  Species  Advisory  Task  Force  and  assigned  our 
Department  the  responsibility  to  be  the  lead  agency.  The  Task  Force  is  charged 
with  writing  the  state  management  plan  for  aquatic  invasive  species.  The  Task 
Force  will  identify  Louisiana's  invasive  species  and  their  pathways,  and  reach 
consensus  on  such  topics  as  prevention,  early  detection,  rapid  response,  control 
and  management,  education,  and  jurisdictional  issues  among  federal  and  state 
agencies. 

As  evidenced  by  the  recent  increase  in  boat  trailer  registration  fees  to  fund 
increased  control  of  noxious  aquatic  weeds,  most  efforts  to  address  invasive 
species  to  date  have  been  on  a  case  by  case  basis  and  largely  only  after  their  neg- 
ative impacts  have  been  felt.  The  challenge  before  us  to  prevent  and  control  inva- 
sive species  is  extremely  complex  and  it  will  require  education,  behavioral 
changes,  realistic  regulation  and  enforcement  when  necessary,  and  adequate 
funding.  To  meet  this  challenge,  governments,  industry,  academia,  and  Louisiana 
citizens  will  need  to  work  together. 
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eet  the  White  Lake 
U  Class  of  '02. 
Eight  kids  picked  at 
random  from  all  around  the  state 
for  the  Nov.  2  youth  hunt,  the 
pre-opener  of  the  West  Zone 
waterfowl  season,  at  the  state's 
new  White  Lake  Preserve. 
The  oldest  was  14,  the  youngest 
11.  Some  had  been  hunting  half 
their  lives,  some  were  on  their 
first  hunt.  All  were  mightily 
impressed,  judging  from  the 
tired  but  excited  chatter  in  the 
stately  old  lodge  after  the  hunt. 
The  hunters  were  Justin  Lester, 
11,  of  Minden;  Cullen  Smith, 
14,  of  Lake  Charles;  Steve 
Savoy e,  13,  of  Chalmette; 
Nanette  Kindy,  11,  of  Baton 
Rouge;  Jeffrey  Jeansonne,  12,  of 
Natchitoches;  Colin  Goodman, 
14,  of  New  Roads;  Adrian 
Smith,  11,  of  New  Roads;  and 
Dusty  Tallin,  12,  of  Delhi. 
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Three  of  the  kids,  Nanette  Kindy,  the  only 
girl  in  the  gang,  and  the  two  lads  from  New 
Roads,  Adrian  Smith  and  Colin  Goodman, 
are  cousins.  They  and  others  of  their  extend- 
ed family  applied  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  draw- 
ing at  the  urging  of  David  Bondy,  their  out- 
door-loving uncle.  When  Nanette  received 
word,  she  called  her  Uncle  David,  who 
called  the  Smith  home  to  spread  the  good 
news.  "And  she's  not  giving  it  up,"  he  said. 
"That's  OK,"  came  the  reply.  '"Cause  Adrian 
was  picked  too.  And  not  only  that,  so  was 
Colin." 

LDWF  Assistant  Secretary  Phil  Bowman 
could  only  shrug  at  the  coincidence.  "We 
received  about  140  applications,"  he  said. 
"We  fed  the  Social  Security  numbers  into  a 
computer  and  it  spit  out  one  for  each  of  the 
seven  regions.  Then  we  put  the  rest  back  in 
and  it  gave  us  one  more  at  large.  One  of 
those  kids  from  New  Roads  was  chosen 
from  the  whole  state  at  large." 

David  Bondy  hunted  with  his  niece 
Nanette  Kindy,  Adrian  Smith's  mother, 
Emily,  accompanied  her  nephew  Colin 
Goodman,  while  Adrian  went  with  his 
uncle  Jim  Bondy. 

Cullen  Smith,  an  eighth  grader  from  Lake 
Charles,  had  never  been  on  the  White  Lake 
property  despite  having  hunted  three  miles 
down  the  road  from  the  old  Amoco  landing 
since  he  was  four  years  old.  In  fact,  his 
grandmother,  Margaret  Schindler  of 
Gueydan,  was  one  of  two  local  women 
asked  by  Amoco's  forerunner,  Stanolind  Oil 
and  Gas,  to  put  feminine  touches  on  its  new 
hunting  lodge  back  in  the  early  1950s. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  so  big,"  said  Cullen. 
"And  we  saw  way  more  ducks  than  we  usu- 
ally do." 

Accompanying  Cullen  Smith  was  his 
father,  Powell. 

LDWF  had  advertised  the  lottery  hunt  on 
its  Web  site.  Half  a  world  away,  Jimmy 
Jeansonne,  a  drilling  supervisor  pulling  a 
28-day  stint  in  the  wilds  of  New  Guinea, 
downloaded  the  application  and  filled  it  out 
for  his  son,  12-year-old  Jeffrey,  back  home  in 
Natchitoches.  A  coworker  who  was  being 
rotated  back  to  the  states  mailed  the  letter 
for  him. 

Jeffrey  was  selected  by  a  LDWF  comput- 
er to  represent  Region  3  at  the  White  Lake 
youth  hunt. 


"I  could've  had  my  limit  in  30  minutes  if 
dad  would've  let  me  shoot  scaup  and  spoon- 
bills," said  Jeffrey,  a  fourth  generation  duck 
hunter  who  has  been  bagging  ducks  since  he 
was  seven,  mostly  in  the  flooded  timber 
around  Toledo  Bend. 

Papa  Jimmy  made  him  hold  his  fire,  and 
as  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  able  to  whistle 
down  a  prized  Fulvous  tree  duck  for  Jeffrey 
to  drop. 

Justin  Lester  from  Minden  has  been  hunt- 
ing deer  with  his  dad,  Kevin,  but  this  was 
his  first  duck  hunt.  He  pronounced  it  "awe- 
some." You  don't  have  to  be  so  quiet  and 
there's  a  whole  lot  more  action,  he  said. 

Steve  Savoye,  13,  and  his  father,  Stephen, 
from  Chalmette  showed  up  in  brand-new 
matching  camos.  They  hunt  ducks  every 
weekend  during  the  season  and  their  regu- 
lar hunting  clothes  have  seen  a  little  too 
much  wear  for  such  a  special  occasion, 
Stephen  Savoye  explained.  Despite  his  expe- 
rience, White  Lake  wowed  young  Steve  by 
its  sheer  numbers  and  the  added  treat  of  see- 
ing geese  winging  overhead.  "We  never  see 
geese  where  we  hunt,"  he  said. 

Another  pair  of  veteran  hunters  were  12- 
year-old  Dusty  Fallin  and  father  David  from 
Delhi.  They  usually  hunt  ducks  in  flooded 
timber,  and  squirrels  and  deer  on  the  high 
ground.  "I  wasn't  expecting  to  see  anything 
like  this,"  said  Dusty.  "It  was  a  constant  flow 
of  ducks." 

White  Lake  Preserve  was  recently  donat- 
ed to  the  state  by  BP,  or  British  Petroleum, 
which  has  assumed  the  assets  of  the 
Houston-based  Amoco.  The  property  con- 
sists of  71,000  acres,  including  rice  fields, 
pasture  and  a  reserve  area  where  ducks  can 
rest  and  feed  unmolested. 

Under  Amoco,  the  White  Lake  property 
was  used  to  entertain  VIPs,  including 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  whom  a  pri- 
vate suite  was  added  to  the  lodge.  The 
lodge,  extra  cabins  and  a  boat  house  and 
duck-cleaning  operation  are  all  located  on  a 
well-manicured  island  in  the  marsh.  The 
lodge  has  a  spacious  great  room  with  leather 
sofas  and  a  fireplace.  A  wing  of  bedrooms 
and  adjacent  cabins  offer  comfortable 
overnight  accommodations.  A  world-class 
hunter's  clays  range  and  trophy  bass  lake  are 
short  boat  rides  away.  It  is  surrounded  by 
pristine  prairie  marsh  impounded  and  pro- 
tected for  half  a  century.  While  develop- 
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ment,  subsidence  and  saltwater  intrusion 
have  destroyed  most  of  the  freshwater 
marsh  remaining  on  the  coastal  prairie, 
White  Lake  has  remained  intact,  encircled 
by  levees,  invigorated  by  mechanized  irri- 
gation. In  order  to  offer  some  of  the  best 
duck  hunting  in  the  world,  White  Lake  can 
only  accommodate  a  relative  handful  of 
hunters  at  a  time.  Plans  are  to  conduct  lot- 
tery hunts  for  the  public,  along  with  a  few 
high-dollar  VIP  hunts  to  raise  operating 
money  for  the  property.  And  in  the  off  sea- 
son, events  will  be  scheduled  for  birders, 
biologists  and  others  interested  in  studying 
and  enjoying  the  marsh  habitat. 

The  day  of  the  youth  hunt  was  perfect  for 
the  occasion.  A  mild  cold  front  had  chilled 
and  dried  the  air.  A  wide  variety  of 
ducks-and  plenty  of  them-swooped  at  the 
decoys.  From  high  overhead,  the  faint  yelp 
of  snow  geese  punctuated  quiet  moments 
between  the  urgent  bleating  of  duck  calls, 
the  hammering  of  shotguns,  the  rustle  of 
new  camouflage  hunting  togs.  The  sun  spilt 
across  a  yet-emerald  marsh.  At  the  distant 
edges  were  trees  speckled  with  the  white  of 
wading  birds,  there  and  again  the  unexpect- 


ed pink  of  a  roseate  spoonbill. 

It  was  a  morning  to  be  treasured,  and  that 
was  the  whole  idea.  The  niceties  of  the 
lodge,  even  the  uniqueness  of  the  freshwater 
marsh  environment  may  have  been  lost  on 
citizens  so  young,  but  not  the  experience. 
Even  as  the  early  reveille  and  the  noon  ham- 
burgers began  to  lower  the  youngsters'  eye- 
lids, they  were  still  buzzing  excitedly  about 
the  hunt. 

"Y'all  are  the  next  generation,"  Bowman 
told  the  young  hunters  before  they  depart- 
ed. "Y'all  will  be  responsible  for  stewardship 
of  great  places  like  this.  You've  seen  just  how 
great  it  can  be.  Now  go  home  and  tell  all 
your  friends." 

The  future  appears  to  be  in  good  hand, 
Bowman  commented,  watching  the  grin- 
ning kids  ambling  down  to  the  boats-the 
Class  of  '02,  White  Lake  U.  V 


Ken  Grissom  is  a  reporter  for  the  Louisiana 
State  Newspapers.  He  was  the  outdoor  editor  for 
the  Houston  Post  for  15  years  and  lias  -written 
several  books  and  numerous  magazine  articles. 
He  resides  in  Lafayette. 
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A  71,000  acre  tract  of 
freshwater  marsh  located 
near  Gueydan  in  Vermilion 
Parish,  White  Lake  Preserve 
is  well  known  for  excellent 
duck  habitat.  Previously 
owned  by  Amoco,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  among 
VIPs  who  have  hunted  on  the 
property.  Events  for  birders, 
biologists  and  others 
interested  in  studying  and 
enjoying  the  marsh  habitat 
are  being  planned. 
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Here's  an  opportunity  that  will  sur- 
prise a  lot  of  Louisiana  residents. 
No  matter  how  much  confidence  I 
had  in  my  buddy,  Capt.  Bubby  Rodriguez, 
being  able  to  put  us  on  some  bass  that 
morning,  the  feeling  that  everything  was- 
n't quite  right  arose  again.  I  knew  the  feel- 
ing wasn't  valid,  since  Bubby  and  I  had 
done  well  several  times  in  similar  settings, 
but  a  lifetime  of  conditioning  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  overcome. 

We  soon  pulled  into  a  bulkheaded  sec- 
tion of  a  pipeline  canal  where  the  water 
quickly  became  much  clearer  than  it  was  in 
the  main  drag.  I  then  ascended  the  bow- 
platform,  dropped  the  trolling  motor, 
shook  out  some  fly  line  and  began  working 
the  popper  around  small  mats  of  water 
hyacinths  along  the  canal's  shorelines. 
Everything  was  just  right. 

Well,  bless  Pete,  it  wasn't  long  before  a 
potbellied  largemouth  weighing  more  than 
four  pounds  engulfed  the  popper,  strutted 
its  stuff  nicely,  posed  patiently  for  a  few 
pictures,  then  showed  a  little  indignation 
by  splashing  Bubby  with  a  face  full  of 
water  as  I  released  it.  Everything  just  right. 

Feeling  pretty  smug,  I  stood,  enjoyed  a 
luxurious  stretch,  unzipped  my  insulated 
coveralls,  gave  Bubby  a  big  grin,  and... 

Whoa,  do  I  detect  the  philistines'  shouts 
of  heresy  proclaiming  that  bass  are  simply 
not  caught  in  Louisiana  on  surface  lures  of 
any  type,  much  less  on  fly-rod  poppers, 
when  insulated  coveralls  are  necessary 
attire?  Oh  yes  they  are!  And  believe  me, 
even  though  the  wind  had  turned  to  the 
east  several  hours  before  the  aforemen- 
tioned trip,  it  was  still  mighty  chilly  that 
late  January  morning. 

The  opportunity  to  catch  bass  while  fly 
fishing  in  the  dead  of  winter  is  indeed 
present  in  several  areas  of  extreme  south 
Louisiana.  However,  though  the  fish  found 
in  most  of  those  areas  may  be  abundant, 
they  typically  don't  reach  very  large  size. 
The  canals  where  Bubby  and  I  were  fishing 
are  a  distinct  exception. 

Those  rather  old  oil  field  location  and 
pipeline  canals  are  found  in  the  marsh 
south  of  the  settlement  of  Caernarvon  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
below  Chalmette.  The  entire  area,  as  well 


as  the  fishery,  has  developed  into  a  real 
success  story.  Initially,  the  freshwater 
diversion  project  located  there  stopped  the 
degradation  of  the  local  marshes  caused  by 
saltwater  intrusion,  and  has  even  begun  to 
build  new  marsh  in  places.  The  diversion 
system  also  served  to  supercharge  the 
waters  of  the  canals  with  nutrients  from  the 
river  and  the  bass  fishery  that  was  already 
there  improved  dramatically.  This  did  not 
go  unnoticed  by  fisheries  biologists  within 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Howard  Rogillio  was  one.  He  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  area  and  in  1994 
LDWF  began  a  program  of  stocking 
Florida-strain  largemouths  into  the  canals. 
After  three  years  a  genetic  comparison  was 
made  on  100  bass  caught  in  the  area,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  87  percent  of  them 
were  still  natives,  so  the  number  of  Florida 
bass  stocked  annually  was  increased  dra- 
matically. Nevertheless,  even  though  an 
excellent  big  bass  fishery  had  been  estab- 
lished, another  genetics  comparison  of  100 
bass  sampled  from  the  canals  in  2001 
revealed  that  82  percent  were  still  northern 
largemouths. 

That  year  the  Department  stopped 
stocking  fry  and  phase  one  fingerlings,  as 
their  survival  rate  was  apparently  not 
acceptable.  It  was  decided  to  compare  the 
survival  of  phase  two  fingerlings,  and  late 
that  year  over  11,000  four  to  six-inch  bass 
were  released  into  the  canals.  Rogillio 
anticipates  at  least  5,000  and,  hopefully, 
10,000  more  will  be  stocked  in  2003.  The 
cost  of  raising  fish  to  the  larger  size  is  sig- 
nificantly more  than  that  required  for  the 
phase  ones  but  that  cost  can  be  justified  if 
the  survival  rate  of  the  larger  fish  is  notice- 
ably better  than  that  of  the  phase  ones. 

It  should  be.  I  know  for  certain  that 
enough  phase  ones  survived  to  give  me  my 
two  largest  fly-caught  largemouths — a 
5.10-pound  and  a  5.8-pound — as  well  as 
some  big  ones  taken  by  Bubby  in  like  man- 
ner. If  those  fish  could  make  it,  it  ought  to 
be  a  breeze  for  the  phase  twos  to  do  the 
same  or  better. 

So  there's  the  description  of  the  general 
fishery.  Now  let  me  offer  my  thoughts  on 
how  and  why  the  fly-fishing  part  of  it 
evolved. 


STORY  BY 

PETE  J.  COOPER  JR. 
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Insulated  coveralls, 

big  bass  and  fly 

rods  create  a  fine 

but  quite  unusual 

opportunity  in  the 

Caernarvon  canals. 


It  begins  with  the  character  of  the 
canals.  In  many  cases  subsidence  and  ero- 
sion caused  by  both  the  one-time  saltwa- 
ter intrusion  and  the  wakes  from  oil  field 
service  boats  and  the  like  have  caused  the 
shorelines  to  recede  from  the  canals'  origi- 
nal drop-offs.  This  has  created  shelves 
along  the  banks  which  extend  outward 
several  feet  and  can  reach  a  depth  of  two 
feet  or  more  before  reaching  the  drop-offs. 
The  outer  edges  of  these  shelves,  and  any 
patches  of  submergent  vegetation  found 
along  them,  are  primary  feeding  areas  for 
the  bass. 

And  during  winter's  high-pressure 
days  after  a  screaming  nor'wester  has 
blown  through  the  area,  those  shelves  can 
be  as  dry  as  Highway  39.  Well,  almost. 

The  key  to  fly  fishing  the  Caernarvon 
canals  in  winter  is  going  on  the  right  days 
and  those  do  not  include  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  passing  of  a  cold 
front,  even  if  it's  not  a  very  cold  one.  The 
combination  of  high  pressure  and  offshore 
winds  drive  the  tide  out,  exposing  the 
shelves  and  forcing  the  bass  to  do  any 
feeding  in  the  canals'  depths.  However,  let 
the  wind  turn  onshore  and  the  barometer 
fall  to  a  more  reasonable  level — say,  29.95 
inches  or  a  bit  less — and  the  tide  rises  and 


subsequently  floods  the  shelves.  And  then 
here  come  the  bass  again. 

A  good  fly-fishing  day  will  have  south- 
east to  south  winds  of  12  to  15  knots.  Those 
winds  will  bring  Gulf  moisture  ashore,  so 
expect  cloudy  skies  and  be  prepared  for 
early-morning  fog  and  daytime  showers. 
Those  conditions  may  be  a  little  less  than 
desirable  for  the  fishermen  but  they  are 
what  create  this  winter  fly-fishing  oppor- 
tunity. 

Finally,  to  develop  a  fishery  you  have  to 
have  someone  practicing  the  exercise.  That 
would  probably  have  been  Bubby;  he 
passed  it  along  to  others  but  on  our  trips 
together  we  never  saw  anyone  else  follow- 
ing suit — the  result,  I  am  certain,  of  the 
erroneous  conditioning  folks  have  that 
bass  won't  strike  fly-rod  poppers  in  winter. 

Basic  bass-bugging  techniques  are  all 
that  are  required.  I  use  a  six-weight  outfit 
with  a  bass-taper  line,  an  eight-foot  leader 
tapered  to  a  12-pound  tippet,  and  size  four 
Peck's  Poppers  in  either  yellow  and  black 
or  orange  and  black,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred on  darker  days.  Either  one  should 
be  retrieved  as  follows:  a  short  pause  after 
the  popper's  impact,  two  or  three  soft 
pops,  another  short  pause,  another  series 
of  pops,  and  so  on  until  the  popper  has 
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been  drawn  out  of  the  strike  zone.  Do  not 
attempt  the  very  slow  retrieve  with  infre- 
quent light  twitches  and  soft  pops  which 
you  may  use  during  summer.  It  doesn't 
work  now.  Target  areas  are  the  outer 
edges  of  mats  of  hyacinths  along  the 
shorelines,  any  submergent  vegetation 
found  along  the  shelves  and  shorelines 
with  grass  overhanging  water  at  least  a 
foot  deep. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  access 
the  Caernarvon  canals  is  from  a  pair  of 
concrete  back-down  ramps  beside  Dean's 
Lift-boat  Yard  on  LA.  39  in  Caernarvon. 
They  are  free  of  charge,  compliments  of 
Lynn  Dean;  parking  is  across  the  highway 
alongside  the  levee. 

Upon  departing  the  launch  area,  idle 
through  the  lift-boats,  then  run  down  the 
canal  to  a  point  where  you  notice  a  paral- 
lel canal  begin  on  the  left.  Take  that  canal 
to  the  first  intersection,  turn  right  and  fol- 
low that  canal  across  the  south  end  of  Big 
Mar,  a  broad,  very  shallow  bay.  Once  you 
have  passed  that,  a  couple  of  canals  lead- 
ing off  to  the  left  are  productive  when  they 
are  clear  and  the  first  canal  on  the  right 
leads  into  the  "Crow's  Foot"  complex 
which  is  a  good  bet  on  weekdays.  There 
are  numerous  other  canals,  but  you  will 


need  a  chart  of  the  area  to  locate  them  and 
a  little  time  spent  and  outboard  motor  oil 
burned  to  find  out  how  to  access  them. 

Much  of  this  area  is  owned  by  the 
Delacroix  Corporation.  While  they  don't 
seem  to  mind  fishermen  in  the  canals,  don't 
tempt  fate  by  wandering  off  into  the  ponds. 
Also,  the  marsh  is  prime  winter  duck  habi- 
tat and  is  leased  for  hunting,  so  for  the 
duck  hunters'  sake,  don't  fish  here  until 
after  the  season  has  closed. 

That  will  still  give  you  plenty  of  time  to 
sample  this  opportunity.  Yes,  you  will  prob- 
ably get  the  feeling  that  it  all  isn't  quite 
right — at  least  initially.  But  when  the  day's 
first  bass  plows  into  your  popper,  you  will 
have  no  doubts  that  you  can  successfully 
fish  for  bass  during  Louisiana's  winter  "the 
right  way".    ^ 


Pete  Cooper  Jr.  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  and 
a  member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 
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Boats  made  the 

daily  trip  of  more 

than  twenty  miles 

up  Misere  Bayou 

and  the 

Mermentau  River 

to  Lake  Arthur  with 

the  daily  kill  of 

ducks.  Once  in 

Lake  Arthur  the 

ducks  were 

packed  in  wooden 

barrels  with 

alternating  layers 

of  ice  for  transport 

by  train  to  the 

French  Market  in 

New  Orleans. 


Silas  Dudley  was  the  more  experienced 
market  hunter  of  the  two  and  shot  for  his 
father  at  the  Dudley  Camp,  drawing  pay  for 
killing  his  share  of  the  2,000  ducks  provided 
daily  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 
According  to  an  article  by  Frank  Adams, 
published  in  the  July  9,  1976  edition  of  the 
Lake  Charles  American  Press,  "Funk's  expo- 
sure to  market  hunting  was  not  that  exten- 
sive, since  his  hunting  career  began  only  a 
few  years  before  market  hunting  became 
illegal,  about  1918. 

"I  sold  ducks  when  I  had  a  chance,  but 
never  made  my  living  at  it,"  he  recalls.  "I 
sold  most  of  my  ducks  to  a  man  named 
Frank  Fizziola,  who  had  a  market  on  Ryan 
Street  about  where  Sears  is  now.  I  can't  even 
remember  what  he  paid  us  for  them." 

Funk  admits  to  carrying  on  some  occa- 
sional mild  lawbreaking  into  the  1930's. 
"During  the  Depression,  you  got  by  the  best 
way  you  could.  I  had  six  children  to  feed 
and  selling  a  few  ducks  now  and  then  was  a 
help.  Mostly  though,  I  hunted  for  the  fun  of 
it." 

"Fun"  consisted  of  a  trip  by  Model  T  from 
Lake  Charles  to  Ellender  Ferry  south  of 
Sulphur,  a  journey  that  took  about  two 
hours.  "We  didn't  have  heaters  in  cars,  then 
either." 

From  the  ferry,  it  was  about  five  miles 
down  the  Intracoastal  to  a  hunting  camp 
north  of  Hackberry.  That  portion  of  the  trip 
was  made  in  a  heavy  cypress  skiff  propelled 
only  by  oars.  "Needless  to  say,  we'd  spend 


several  days  hunting  instead  of  making  the 
trip  every  day."  Funk  adds. 

Silas  Dudley  and  the  other  Dudley  Camp 
hunters  spent  three  full  months  away  from 
home.  They  lived  on  houseboats  along  with 
their  families.  Most  did  not  leave  the  hunt- 
ing camp  throughout  the  season.  Shotgun 
shells  and  other  supplies  were  brought  to 
the  camp  on  the  return  trip  by  boat  bringing 
the  daily  kill  to  Lake  Arthur.  According  to 
Silas,  the  books  were  kept  by  his  mother  and 
no  one  drew  much  money  until  the  end  of 
the  season,  but  Mrs.  Dudley  kept  track  of 
each  hunter's  accounts. 

The  actual  hunting  was  similar  to  the 
sport  hunting  of  today.  According  to  the 
Frank  Adams  article,  "Dudley  says,  'We'd 
put  out  big  sets  of  decoys  and  call  ducks  in. 
When  they  got  just  right,  letting  down  over 
the  decoys,  we'd  shoot.  There  were  so  many 
ducks  that  the  shooting  would  scare  off  that 
bunch,  but  another  bunch  would  come  right 
in  a  few  minutes  later.  With  that  many  birds, 
they  had  to  go  somewhere. 

The  sheer  number  of  birds  made  pass- 
shooting  unnecessary.  "Hardly  anyone 
hunted  ducks  then,  except  the  market 
hunters.  A  person  could  buy  ducks  a  lot 
cheaper  than  he  could  hunt  them." 

When  the  market  hunting  ended,  Silas 
and  many  other  former  market  hunters 
began  guiding  for  sport  hunters.  In  those 
early  days  of  sport  hunting,  the  duck  shoot- 
ing was  done  by  the  guides  on  many  morn- 
ings. Most  of  the  visiting  sport  hunters  were 
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millionaires  from  New  Orleans.  The  majori- 
ty would  stay  up  all  night  playing  cards  and 
would  not  want  to  get  up  early  the  next 
morning.  The  guides  would  go  out  and  kill 
the  ducks  and  bring  them  in. 

Many  of  the  wealthy  and  famous  visited 
Louisiana  to  hunt  ducks  then  as  they  still  do 
today.  The  only  one  Silas  recalled  visiting 
the  Lake  Arthur  Club  at  Mallard  Bay  was 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  humorist-author.  "He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  actually  went  out  and 
hunted,  and  as  I  recall,  was  a  pretty  nice 
person,"  Silas  said. 

In  1926,  Silas  moved  to  Lake  Charles  and 
hunted  for  sport  and  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  hunting  regulations  thereafter.  He 
hunted  with  his  friend,  Maurice  Kleinman, 
for  many  years.  During  their  first  hunt,  he 
and  Maurice  killed  five  ducks.  His  partner 
thought  that  was  something.  "Of  course,  he 
couldn't  visualize  killing  a  hundred  ducks  a 
day,"  Silas  said. 

The  10,000  acres  of  marsh  Fred  Dudley 
had  purchased  was  eventually  turned  over 
to  the  state  for  taxes.  When  market  hunting 
was  banned  Fred  figured  the  marsh  would 
never  be  worth  anything.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  state  by  a  wealthy  land  speculator. 
It  was  later  purchased  by  the  government 
and  established  as  Laccassine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

But  Silas  did  not  regret  what  might  have 
been  had  his  family  retained  ownership  of 
the  land.  When  asked  by  Frank  Adams  if  he 


regretted  the  loss,  Silas  said  "Nope.  I  might 
have  been  worth  a  lot  of  money,  but  I'd  prob- 
ably be  dead  now,  too.  With  too  much 
money,  you  travel  too  fast  and  too  high  and 
millionaires  don't  seem  to  live  too  long  as  a 
rule.  As  it  is,  I've  lived  like  I  should  and 
that's  why  I've  lived  so  long." 

He  did  indeed  live  a  long  time.  He  died  in 
1985  at  the  age  of  86.  Silas  fished  for  shrimp 
in  Calcasieu  Lake  and  of  course  duck  hunted 
right  up  until  the  end. 

For  those  of  us  living  today  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  life  as  a  market  gunner  in  the  early 
1900's.  Modern  day  concerns  such  as  insur- 
ance, retirement  funds  and  utility  bills  were 
unknown  to  them.  They  were  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  next 
meal  and  shelter  for  their  families.  The 
changing  of  the  seasons  dictated  whether 
they  hunted,  trapped  or  fished  a  living  from 
the  marsh.  They  depended  on  family  and 
friends  to  help  each  other  in  hard  times  and 
worked  hard  every  day  to  secure  their  sim- 
ple needs.  When  we  think  about  our  modern 
day  existence  and  the  many  complex  issues 
facing  us  today,  one  wonders  if  life  in  the 
turn  of  the  century  marsh  was  not  a  richer, 
more  rewarding  way  to  live.  ^ 

Major  Keith  LaCazc  is  the  "Law  Lines"  colum- 
nist for  Louisiana  Conservationist  and  the  super- 
visor over  five  law  enforcement  regions  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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nglers  who  do  not  fish  from 
boats  frequently  call  to  find 
^freshwater  places  where  they 
can  fish.    Some  folks  said  they  want 
to  fish  but  have  small  children  and  are 
uncomfortable  having  them  on  the 
water.    Others  don't  have  access  to 
boats,  or  don't  care  for  boating. 

These  locations  were  assembled  by 
Inland  Fisheries  biologists  from  across 
the  state  to  provide  a  listing  of  public 
fishing  locations  that  don't  require  a 
boat.    Contact  the  nearest  district 
supervisor  to  learn  more  about  the  fish- 
ing spots  that  interest  you.    If  you 
know  of  an  area  that  should  be  on  the 
list,  let  us  know.    When  you  go  fishing 
on  any  Louisiana  shoreline,  be  careful 
to  avoid  adjacent  private  property  (if  in 
doubt,  ask  first!).    And  please,  don't 
leave  anything  behind  but  your  foot- 
prints! 
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t  15,000  acres,  Lake  D'Arbonne  is  one  of  the 
largest  man-made  lakes  in  northern  Louisiana. 
.The  lake  was  formed  in  1963  when  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Development  construct- 
ed a  dam  and  spillway  across  Bayou  D'Arbonne.  The 
D'Arbonne  Lake  Commission  was  simultaneously  created 
to  assist  with  lake  management,  and  in  200 1  a  reorganized 
Lake  Commission  began  to  take  inventory  of  the  lake  area 
and  establish  a  plan  for  its  revitalization.  Up  to  that  point, 
Lake  D'Arbonne  endured  a  reputation  with  many 
Farmerville  residents  as  a  mere  "diamond  in  the  rough." 
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With  the  help  of  the  Union  Parish  Police 
Jury,  the  Lake  Commission  members 
repaired  boat  access  ramps,  replaced  lights, 
improved  parking  conditions,  provided 
drainage,  put  out  dumpsters,  cleared  over- 
grown trees  and  vegetation,  and  made  pro- 
visions for  additional  enforcement  and  litter 
control  on  the  lake.  Once  the  lake  grounds 
had  been  improved,  the  Commission  began 
to  strategize  ways  of  enticing  additional 
fishing  revenue  to  Lake  D'Arbonne,  which 
enjoys  a  close  proximity  to  three  neighbor- 
ing states  and  sizeable  bass  and  crappie  fish 
populations. 

Mike  Wood,  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  District  II  Fisheries 
Supervisor,  provided  concepts  for  improved 
fishing  during  a  March,  2002  D'Arbonne 
Lake  Commission  meeting.  Wood  has 
worked  with  the  Commission  for  the  last  20 
years  and  had  recently  supervised  a  cooper- 
ative project  with  D'Arbonne  State  Park  to 
apply  40  yards  of  pea  gravel  around  fishing 
piers  to  attract  bream.  At  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  Wood  was  involved  with  the 
implementation  of  artificial  reefs  in  several 
Louisiana  lakes  to  increase  fishing  opportu- 
nities, most  notably  at  Caney  Lake  where  he 
had  been  testing  new  artificial  reef  designs 
using  polyethylene  (plastic)  pallet  struc- 
tures. 

The  15  x  24-inch  pallets,  used  to  stack 
feed  sacks,  were  donated  by  the  Cargill, 
Nutrena  Feeds  Plant  in  Lecompte, 
Louisiana.  Having  become  bent  or  broken 
over  time,  the  pallets  were  no  longer  suit- 
able for  the  company's  automated  system 
and  would  have  otherwise  been  destined  for 
a  solid  waste  landfill.  The  pallets  meet 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  artificial  reef  guidelines,  which 
consider  such  factors  as  the  environmental 
consequences,  availability  and  expense  of 
construction  material,  durability,  structural 
complexity  and  time  investment  concerning 
reef  designs.  The  various  openings  in  the 
top  surface  of  the  environmentally-safe  pal- 
lets qualify  as  complex  in  nature  in  accor- 
dance with  the  guidelines,  and  the  plastic 
reefs  hold  an  advantage  over  reefs  made  of 
other  materials  because  they  are  easier  to 
handle,  lasted  longer  and  often  attracted 
better  fish. 

The  plastic  reefs  themselves  resemble 
trees  in  structure,  with  PVC  pipe  serving  as 


"stems"  and  eight  to  10  plastic  pallets  as 
"leaves."  The  only  other  materials  required 
for  each  of  the  cost-effective  structures  are  a 
six-inch  piece  of  rebar  and  a  four-gallon 
cement-filled  plant  pot.  Retail  cost  for  these 
materials  is  under  10  dollars.  The  PVC  pipe 
stems  are  comprised  of  10  feet  of  material.  A 
10-feet-tall  stem  construction  could  be  used 
to  attract  deepwater  wintertime  crappie,  and 
a  construction  comprised  of  two,  five-feet- 
tall  stems  arranged  in  a  "V-shape"  could  be 
used  where  clearance  for  navigation  is  a  con- 
cern. Each  reef  would  be  made  up  of  100  of 
these  tree  structures,  placed  randomly 
around  a  one-acre  area  and  taking  a  single 
day  to  fully  deploy.  Variance  of  water  depth, 
existing  forms  of  cover,  and  locations  with  a 
high  frequency  of  non-resident  anglers  are 


An  example  of 
Lake  D'Arbonne's 
aging  vegetation, 
located  alongside 
a  newly-deployed 
artificial  reef. 
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additional  factors  considered  for  potential 
reef  sites.  Easily  spotted  foam  buoys,  select- 
ed over  pilings  because  of  safety  concerns, 
are  placed  roughly  in  the  center  of  reef  loca- 
tions to  direct  visiting  and  novice  fishermen 
to  the  reef  areas. 

During  the  March,  2002  meeting  Wood 
proposed  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Commission  for  the  implementation  of  a 
reef  project  at  Lake  D'Arbonne.  If  the 
Commission  could  obtain  the  necessary 
funding  for  construction  materials,  Wood 
would  provide  technical  assistance  and 
arrange  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  deploy  them  in  the 
lake.  The  Commission  undertook  the  task  of 
soliciting  local  merchants  for  help  in  making 
improvements  to  the  largely-ignored  lake. 
To  the  delight  of  everyone,  local  organiza- 
tion— eager  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  lake 


A  close-up  showing  the  structural  complexity 
of  the  plastic  feed  pallets. 


The  plastic  reef  structure  designs  are  fashioned  into  a  10-foot  tall 
stem  or  two  five-foot  tall  stem  constructions  in  a  V-shape. 


revitalization  process — answered  the  call  for 
help  with  overwhelming  support. 
Organizations  such  as  the  D'Arbonne  Bass 
Club,  Century  Ready  Mix,  Signs  Express, 
Marion  State  Bank,  Entergy,  First  United 
Bank,  Brick's  Body  Shop,  Preaus  Motors, 
and  FHP-Ruston  contributed  financing  and 
material  for  the  reefs. 

The  D'Arbonne  artificial  reef  project 
almost  never  occurred,  however. 
Unanticipated  problems  with  structures  at 
Caney  Lake  months  prior  to  the  proposed 
project  put  the  design  in  jeopardy.  The  plas- 
tic structures  were  found  to  have  toppled 
over  in  the  relatively  calm  lake  waters, 
despite  the  semi-buoyant  nature  of  the  pal- 
lets and  tendency  to  remain  in  upright  posi- 
tions. The  water  current  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  Lake  D'Arbonne  would  have  played 
havoc  with  this  design. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  agreed  to 
allow  Wood  and  his  team  to  test  the  reef 
structures  at  the  Corps'  Waterways 
Experiment  Station  in  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  which  has  a  unique  facility  ded- 
icated to  the  study  of  water  current  and  its 
effects.  There,  they  were  able  to  simulate 
water  currents  of  varying  speeds  and  condi- 
tions. Woods'  team  found  that  by  simply 
trapping  air  within  the  PVC  pipe  stems  with 
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wo-inch  PVC  caps,  the  toppling  problem 
:ould  be  solved. 

In  September,  2002,  only  six  months  after 
he  initial  proposal,  the  first  plastic  tree  reef 
vas  implemented  in  Lake  D'Arbonne. 
\nother  reef  followed  in  October,  and  a 
hird  in  November.  Though  it  is  too  soon 
:or  conclusive  scientific  evidence  to  docu- 
nent  improved  fishing,  many  visitors  to  the 
ake  already  swear  by  the  new  reefs.  First 
ind  second-place  finishers  in  the  third  leg 
)f  the  D'Arbonne  Crappie  Association 
rburnament,  held  each  month  from  October 
o  April,  recorded  16.38-pound  and  16.32- 
:>ound  hauls,  respectively.  That's  an  aver- 
ige  of  over  one-and-a-half  pounds  per 
:atch,  with  a  10-catch  limit. 

In  the  future,  The  D'Arbonne  Lake 
Commission  hopes  to  secure  funding  for  12 
nore  artificial  reefs.  Additional  lake 
mprovement  plans  include  a  boat  channel- 
narking  project,  adding  lights  under 
bridges  or  underwater  for  night  crappie 
ashing,  establishing  a  consistent  draw- 
down on  the  lake  every  four  years,  and  con- 
structing a  pavilion  to  house  large  angling 
ournaments.  For  now,  the  lake's  revitaliza- 
ion  remains  a  sterling  example  of  what  can 
)e  accomplished  when  conservation-mind- 
?d  communities,  businesses,  and  parish  and 
itate  governments  work  together  to  achieve 
i  common  goal.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
everyone  involved,  Lake  D'Arbonne  may  no 
onger  have  to  contend  with  being  called  a 
diamond  in  the  rough,  but  a  crowning  jewel 
nstead.  ^ 


Photo  by  Sean  Riley 


The   numerous   Lake   D'Arbonne  Commission   improvements  include 
boat  launch  upgrades. 


Sean  Riley  is  a  staff  writer  for  Louisiana 
Zonservationist  and  a  Public  Information  Officer 
vith  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 
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In  a  show  of 
gratitude,  the  Lake 
Commission  had 
the  contributors' 
names  listed  on 
the  accompanying 
buoy  markers. 
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led-cockaded 
Woodpecker 
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Most  of  Louisiana's  residents  have 
never  seen  a  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  (Picodes  boreallis), 
also  known  as  the  RCW,  and  for  those  who 
have  it  is  usually  from  a  distance.  An  RCW 
cluster,  the  center  of  a  breeding  pair's 
activity,  is  typically  off  limits  to  all  but 
authorized  personnel.  The  RCW  has  been 
federally  listed  as  an  endangered  species 
since  1968  and  therefore  is  legally  protect- 
ed from  disturbance.  Concern  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species  has  prompted  several 
states  to  initiate  Safe  Harbor  Programs, 
which  entice  private  landowners  to  man- 
age their  land  for  this  endangered  wood- 
pecker. 

Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  were  once 
common  in  the  extensive  longleaf  pine 
(Finus  palustris)  forests  of  the  southeastern 
United  States.  In  the  early  1900's  most  of 
the  longleaf  pine  forests  were  harvested 
leaving  the  RCW  little  habitat.  Somehow 
the  species  survived  and  today  through 
recovery  efforts  the  population  is  in  better 
shape  now  than  in  the  past.  RCWs  are  the 
anly  living  woodpecker  that  builds  its  nest 
cavities  in  living  trees  and  prefers  longleaf 
pine  that  is  60  years  or  older.  The  need  for 
mature  trees  directly  conflicts  with  the 
short  rotation  of  timber  growth  and  har- 
vest that  most  private  and  commercial 
landowners  have  adopted.  Hence  a  reason 
:o  establish  a  Safe  Harbor  Program  for 
landowners  and  RCWs. 

Safe  Harbor  Programs  (SHP)  are  used 
r>y  state  conservation  agency  to  allow  some 
orivate  landowners  to  manage  their  lands 
without  the  fears  associated  with  RCWs. 
SHPs  work  by  assessing  a  landowner's 
property  for  groups  of  RCWs  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  (their  baseline)  and  not  holding 
:he  landowner  accountable  for  any  new 
dusters  of  RCWs  that  develop  while  under 
he  SHP.  This  is  beneficial  to  the  landown- 
er because  their  property  can  be  managed, 
outside  of  the  baseline  clusters  and  forag- 
ng  areas,  to  their  wishes  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  violating  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  RCWs  benefit  from  SHPs 
necause  enrolled  landowners  voluntarily 
manage  habitat  that  is  suitable  in  which  the 
Dird's  can  nest  and  forage.  The  landowner 


agrees  to  specific  management  practices, 
and  reports  accomplishments  yearly  to 
LDWF.  Landowners  are  also  required  to 
contact  LDWF  60  days  prior  to  any  major 
management  actions  that  will  take  place  on 
property.  This  allows  LDWF  to  move,  if  it 
so  wishes,  the  affected  clusters  of  RCWs.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  certain  manage- 
ment activities  inside  the  baseline  area  can 
be  made,  but  have  some  restrictions  (ex.  the 
depth  of  tillage,  tree  removal,  etc.). 
Louisiana's  Safe  Harbor  Program  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  review  by  the  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  we  anticipate  imple- 
mentation will  start  in  early  2003. 

At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of 
Louisiana's  RCWs  are  located  on  Federal  or 
State-owned  lands,  but  there  are  clusters  of 
RCWs  on  private  lands  that  currently 
restrict  management.  The  exact  number  of 
RCWs  on  private  lands  is  not  known.  With 
authorization  by  the  private  landowner  the 
SHP  will  allow  LDWF  to  inventory  private 
lands  for  birds.  Current  tracts  of  mature 
pine  located  on  federal  or  state-owned 
lands  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  the 
number  of  RCWs  to  increase  enough  to  be 
taken  off  of  the  endangered  species  list  in 
this  state.  Hopefully  the  program  will 
attract  adjoining  landowners  and  let  them 
see  the  benefits  mature  pine  trees  con- 
tribute to  the  continued  survival  of  the  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker. 

A  voluntary  cooperative  effort  among 
Federal,  State  and  private  landowners  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
RCW.  Allowing  the  landowner  to  continue 
to  manage  the  land  as  they  desire,  while 
participating  in  the  recovery  of  an  endan- 
gered species  on  their  land,  should  be  an 
uplifting  and  positive  experience  for  the 
landowner.  The  Safe  Harbor  Program  is 
specifically  designed  to  do  this  by  helping 
the  landowner  be  free  from  maintaining 
habitat  for  above-baseline  RCW  clusters 
and  at  the  same  time  addressing  the  needs 
and  concerns  for  the  RCW  on  private  lands. 
All  parties  involved  must  work  together  if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  in  restoring  the  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  to  its  native  range 
that  covered  most  of  the  southeastern 
United  States.    ^ 
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STORY  BY 
SEAN  KINNEY 


How  Do  I  Know  if  I  Have  Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers? 

Tips  to  spot  RCWs  and  required  habitat  for  their  survival 


Do  I  have  pure  pine  or  predominant  pine  habitat  at  least 
60  years  old?   This  is  a  must  for  having  RCWs  living  on 
your  land.   Pine  trees  of  this  age  get  a  fungus  that  causes 
red  heart  disease,  weakening  the  heart  wood  just  enough 
for  the  birds  to  excavate  a  nest  cavity. 

Is  there  a  cavity  hole  in  the  tree,  and  if 
so,  is  there  candling  on  the  tree? 
RCWs  excavate  a  cavity  in  living  trees 
and  after  doing  so  peck  small  holes 
above  and  below  the  entrance  to 
allow  pine  tree  resin  to  flow  and  pro- 
tect against  predators.  This  flow  of 
resin  on  the  tree  in  called  candling, 
because  it  resembles  a  burned  candle. 


If  you  think  that  you  have 
seen  a  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  in  or  around 
your  property,  have  trees 
that  exhibit  candling,  or 
want  more  information 
about  the  Louisiana  Safe 
Harbor  Program  please 
contact: 

Sean  Kinney 

PLDWF 
Natural  Heritage 
Program 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898-9000 
225/765-2359 


Is  the  midstory  below  the  pine  trees  con- 
trolled? Ideal  RCW  habitat  is  old  longleaf 
pine,  60  years  or  older,  with  little  or  no 
midstory  of  trees  and  a  grassy  herbaceous 
layer.  The  open,  park-ike  appearance,  can 
be  maintained  in  several  different  ways 
(ex.  fire,  bush  hogging  and  chemicals). 
Midstory  control  is  essential  for  RCWs, 
becaus  they  use  this  area  under  the 
canopy  \  or  feeding  and  nesting. 


Did  the  woodpecker  I  saw  have  red  on  its 
head?  Although  called  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  the  birds  don't  actually  have 
red  on  their  heads,  except  for  the  male, 
which  has  a  very  small  "cockade"  on  either 
side  of  his  head  (this  is  very  hard  to  see  in 
the  field).  They  also  have  prominent  white 
check  patches  and  are  ladder-backed  with 
white  and  black  bands.  They  may  be  con- 
fused with  the  Hairy  or  Downy  woodpeck- 
ers, since  they  are  similar  in  size. 
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MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Wild  Hogs 

Sunrise  on  a  frosty,  late  January 
morning  finds  two  men  riding  horse- 
back in  a  hardwood  creek  bottom. 
The  mounted  men  are  accompanied  by 
four  dogs,  three  are  long  legged,  muscular 
and  formidable  looking  canines  of  ques- 
tionable pedigree.  They  could  best  be 
described  as  leopard  curs  with  a  hound 
somewhere  in  the  family  tree.  The  fourth  is 
without  doubt  a  bulldog  of  some  sort,  with 
a  massive  head  and  broad  chest. 

The  bulldog  is  content  to  walk  along 
with  the  horses  while  the  other  three 
dogs  range  out  ahead  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  path  chosen  by  the  horsemen.  The 
horses  have  been  ridden  through  dense 
woods  before  and  are  "woods  wise." 
They  are  careful  to  avoid  rubbing  the  rid- 
ers' legs  on  trees  and  slow  to  nearly  a 
standstill  when  going  under  overhanging 
limbs,  allowing  the  riders  to  duck. 

The  riders  soon  come  to  an  area  where 
the  ground  looks  as  though  it  has  been 
freshly  plowed.  Under  the  oak  trees,  the 
leaves  are  swept  aside  and  the  ground  is 
devoid  of  acorns.  As  the  dogs  range  fur- 
ther into  the  uprooted  territory,  they  begin 
to  switch  rapidly  back  and  forth  with  their 
noses  locked  to  the  ground.  Their  tails 
wag  fiercely  and  they  tremble  with  excite- 
ment as  the  scent  becomes  warmer. 
Suddenly  the  three  dogs  streak  out  of  the 
bottom,  heading  up  the  side  of  a  ridge 
which  rises  from  the  meandering  creek. 
The  men  reign  in  the  horses  and  sit  quiet- 
ly. The  bulldog  stands  nearby  with  ears 
pricked  forward  and  head  cocked  slightly 
to  one  side.  He  stares  intently  in  the 
direction  the  other  dogs  have  gone.  There 
is  no  sound  from  the  silently  running  trio 
as  they  close  quickly  on  their  quarry. 

Within  a  few  minutes  and  from  high  on 
the  ridge,  the  men  hear  one  of  the  dogs 
bark.  Within  seconds  he  is  joined  by  the 
other  two  and  a  chorus  of  fast,  chopping 
barks  descends  from  the  ridge.  "Bayed," 
observes  one  of  the  men.  The  other  nods 
in  agreement.  The  horses  are  urged  for- 
ward and  begin  climbing  the  ridge  in  the 
direction  of  the  baying  dogs. 

They  soon  arrive  at  a  dense  briar 
patch.  The  constant  barking  of  the  bay 
dogs  comes  from  deep  within  the  thicket. 
The  riders  dismount  and  a  stout  lead  is 
snapped  on  a  steel  ring  on  the  "cut  vest" 
worn  by  the  bulldog.  They  begin  pushing 
their  way  through  the  briars  while  trying  to 


avoid  making  much  noise.  As  they  near 
the  bay  dogs  the  bulldog  begins  straining 
at  the  leash.  Within  moments  the  men  see 
the  bay  dogs  in  a  small  opening  in  the 
thicket.  They  stand  in  a  half  circle  and  are 
barking  at  a  large  black  boar. 

The  boar  is  backed  up  against  a  virtu- 
al wall  of  briars  and  faces  the  dogs  with 
head  lowered  and  hair  bristling.  He 
repeatedly  works  his  jaws,  making  a 
clicking  sound.  Both  dogs  and  men  know 
the  source  of  the  clicking  noise.  It  is  the 
whetting  of  the  sharp,  white  tusk  protrud- 
ing from  both  sides  of  the  boar's  long 
snout. 

The  men  approach  slowly  and  quietly, 
hoping  the  boar's  attention  remains  fixed 
on  the  baying  dogs.  Too  much  noise 
could  make  the  boar  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence causing  one  of  two  reactions:  The 
boar  could  "break"  and  flee  from  his  pur- 
suers, which  is  bad.  Or  he  could  charge, 
which  is  worse. 

The  bulldog  has  seen  the  boar  and  is 
pulling  hard  on  the  leash.  The  man  hold- 
ing the  dog  reaches  for  the  snap  and 
looks  at  his  companion.  He  whispers, 
"Get  ready!"  and  releases  the  dog.  The 
bulldog  rushes  fearlessly  at  the  boar  and 
drives  straight  into  the  side  of  the  huge 
head,  closing  his  jaws  on  the  boar's  ear. 
The  boar  snaps  his  snout  into  the  bull- 
dog's side  attempting  to  drive  a  tusk 
deep  into  the  dog,  but  the  cut  vest 
absorbs  the  blow.  The  dog  has  his  hold 
and  plants  his  feet. 

Before  the  boar  can  do  more,  the  men 
are  upon  him.  A  rear  leg  is  grabbed  and 
lifted  by  one  man  and  the  other  takes 
hold  of  a  foreleg  and  the  boar  is  wrestled 
onto  his  side.  He  is  easily  held  down  by 
one  man  while  the  other  persuades  the 
bulldog  to  release  his  grip.  The  bulldog  is 
leashed  and  tethered  to  a  nearby  tree. 
The  two  men  now  securely  tie  the  cap- 
tured boar's  legs  and  prepare  to  carry  him 
from  the  woods.  Another  successful  wild 
hog  hunt  is  nearly  complete. 

The  wild  hogs  roaming  Louisiana  today 
have  a  growing  fan  club  among  hunters. 
While  the  hunt  described  above  is  a  tradi- 
tional live  capture  hunt  in  its  purest  form, 
wild  or  feral  hogs  may  be  hunted  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Hunting  from  elevated  stands 
along  trails  and  overlooking  food  plots  is 
a  good  method  and  many  are  killed  inci- 
dental to  deer  hunting  in  this  manner. 
Stalking  into  the  wind  in  hardwood  bot- 
toms or  other  areas  where  hogs  may  be 
foraging  is  another  proven  tactic. 

As  populations  increase  and  spread  to 
new  territories,  and  as  hog  hunting 
increases  in  popularity,  many  hunters  are 
asking  about  regulations  pertaining  to 
hog  hunting.  On  state  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  allowing  hog  hunting  (check 


the  hunting  regulations  for  each  particular 
wildlife  management  area),  unmarked 
hogs  may  be  taken  by  properly  licensed 
hunters  from  the  beginning  of  archery 
season  on  the  area,  until  Feb.  28  and  only 
with  guns  and  ammunition  or  bow  and 
arrow  legal  for  specified  seasons  in 
progress.  Proper  licenses  and  permits  are 
required  for  hunting.  Otherwise  in 
Louisiana,  and  on  private  land,  unmarked 
feral  hogs  are  classified  as  unregulated 
quadrupeds  and  may  be  taken,  with  a 
basic  hunting  license,  year  round  during 
legal  daylight  shooting  hours  with  no  limit. 
What  do  we  mean  by  "unmarked?" 
Marked  hogs  are  those  with  cuts  and 
notches  on  the  ears.  The  series  or  types 
of  cuts  and  notches,  represent  the 
owner's  "mark."  Unmarked  hogs  have  not 
been  captured  and  "marked"  by  anyone 
who  may  claim  ownership. 

Specific  regulations  apply  to  hogs  on 
federal  wildlife  refuges  and  baiting  of 
hogs  or  any  other  animal  is  prohibited  on 
national  forests  lands.  Although  state  reg- 
ulations are  very  liberal,  the  hunter  must 
check  local  and  parish  regulations  for  his 
area  prior  to  hunting  hogs.  Some  parish- 
es prohibit  hog  hunting  in  certain  wards 
where  free  ranging  livestock  is  still  per- 
mitted. Whether  hunting  is  permitted  in  an 
area  or  not,  marked  hogs  should  never  be 
taken  without  permission.  Hunters  are 
arrested  occasionally  and  face  livestock 
theft  charges  with  serious  penalties  for 
shooting  marked  hogs.  In  wards  where 
free  ranging  stock  is  permitted,  taking 
even  an  unmarked  hog  may  have  dire 
consequences. 

Many  private  landowners  are  plagued 
with  feral  hog  problems  such  as  crop 
raiding  and  uprooting  agricultural  fields  or 
wildlife  food  plots.  Some  hunting  leases 
don't  want  feral  hogs  on  the  lease  com- 
peting with  deer  for  mast  and  other  food 
sources.  Hunters  willing  to  pursue  and 
take  hogs  are  often  welcomed  to  hunt  on 
such  private  property.  Always  check  with 
the  landowner  before  hunting  on  private 
land  and  get  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  may  or  may  not  be  allowed. 

Hunting  hogs  can  be  dangerous  to  a 
certain  degree.  Sometimes  called  the 
poor  man's  grizzly,  a  wild  boar  will  charge 
under  the  right  circumstances  and  sows 
will  fight  to  protect  small  pigs,  especially 
when  pursued  and  bayed  by  dogs. 
Wading  towards  bayed  hogs  in  heavy 
cover  to  the  sound  of  angry  grunts  and 
popping  tusks  is  not  for  everyone. 

As  an  alternative  to  sitting  out  the  rest 
of  the  winter  after  deer  and  duck  seasons 
close,  hog  hunting  can  be  a  lot  of  fun.  But 
be  sure  to  check  local  stock  laws  and 
obtain  landowner  permission  before  the 
hunt. 


1/2  PRICE  SALE 

2003  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 

Rich,  full  color  photographs  of  the  12 
months.  Includes  a  Louisiana  sunrise/ 
sunset  table  and  an  additional  2004 
calendar  page.  Sale  -  $4 

(limited  quantity) 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife 
Management      $5 


'  ¥ 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book      $4 


Louisiana's  Wildh 
Worth  Watching 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Give  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.  A 
collection  of  more  than  450 
delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes  for  every  season.  Recipes 
for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well 
as  side  dishes  and  deserts. 
Color  photographs. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages 
of  full  color  photographs  and  informative 
articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
activities. 


Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 


$12 
$20 


*(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

$8  for  one 
$12  for  two 
$15  for  three 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 
posters  of  Louisiana 
Butterflies  (1996), 
Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 
Louisiana  Wildflowers 
(2000)  and  Butterflies  of 
Southern  Gardens  (2001) 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl, 
freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater 
fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 


$ '  0  per  poster  or  $32  per 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters 

$4  each 

3-6  posters 

$3.50  each 

7  or  more 

$3  each 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 

Payment  Method 

D  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
D  CREDIT  CARD 
J   BILL  ME 
LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 

LJ  Visa      Z]  Mastercard       3  AmEx 
Arr.l  No  • 

Fxpinitioiv 

Send  subscription  to: 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 

~~ |  1  year,  6  issues,  $  12                f~J  2  years,  12  issues.  $20         LA  Residents  add  47c  tax 
QJ  New                                          0  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 

- 1  1  year,  6  issues.  $12                H  2  years,  12  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
|    |  New                                          L]  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

Signature: 

Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge.  LA   70898 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 
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Item 


Quantity    Price 


Merchandise  Order 


Subtotal 

I  Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


hip  To: 

lame 

address 
Sty 

:iP 


State 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check/Money  Order    J  MasterCard     Zl  VISA 
27J  American  Express 

Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date  

Signature  


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Total 
Up  to  SI  5.00 
S15.01-S30.00 
$30.01 -S45.00 
$45.01 -$t>5.00 
$65.01 -$95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 

$3.50 

$5.25 

$6.50 

$8.00 

$9.50 

$11.00 


Daytime  Phone  ( ) 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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In  celebration  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System's 

centennial  birthday,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will 

profile  Louisiana  national  refuges  throughout  the 

coming  year. 


Established  in  1904, 
Breton  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  the  second 
oldest  of  538  refuges  in  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System.   It  was  created  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  wildlife 
diversity  in  Louisiana.    The 
refuge  includes  Breton  Island 
and  all  of  the  Chandeleur 
Islands  in  St.  Bernard  Parish. 

Located  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  refuge  is  only 
accessible  by  boat.  The  bar- 
rier islands  that  comprise 
Breton  NWR  are  remnants  of 
the  Mississippi  River's  former 
St.  Bernard  Delta,  which  was 
active  about  2,000  years  ago. 
These  barrier  islands  are 
dynamic,  with  sizes  and 
shapes  constantly  altered  by 
tropical  storms,  wind  and 
tidal  action. 

In  1915,  several  families 
and  a  school  were  located  on 
Breton  Island.  The  island  was 
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evacuated,  however,  prior  to 
the  hurricane  of  that  year, 
which  destroyed  the  settle- 
ment. 

Breton  NWR  provides  habi- 
tat for  colonies  of  nesting 
wading  birds  and  seabirds,  as 
well  as  wintering  shorebirds 
and  waterfowl.  Twenty-three 
species  of  seabirds  and  shore- 
birds  frequently  use  the 
refuge,  and  13  species  nest  on 
the  various  islands.  The  most 
abundant  nesters  are  brown 
pelicans,  laughing  gulls,  and 
royal,  Caspian,  and  sandwich 
terns.  Brown  pelicans,  along 
with  least  terns  and  and  piping 
plovers,  are  several  of  the 
endangered  and  threatened 
species  found  on  the  refuge. 

Waterfowl  winter  near  the 
refuge  islands  and  use  the 
adjacent  shallows,  marshes 
and  sounds  for  feeding  and 
for  protection  during 
inclement  weather.   Redheads 
and  lesser  scaup  account  for 


the  majority  of  waterfowl  use. 
Other  wildlife  species  found 
on  the  refuge  include  nutria, 
rabbits,  raccoons  and  logger- 
head sea  turtles. 

The  management  goals  of 
Breton  NWR  are  to  provide 
sanctuary  for  nesting  and  win- 
tering seabirds,  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  wilderness  char- 
acter of  the  islands,  and  to 
provide  sandy  beach  habitat 
for  a  variety  of  wildlife  species. 
Opportunities  exist  for  public 
use  of  the  area,  mainly  center- 
ing around  primitive  camping 
associated  with  fishing  activi- 
ties. To  avoid  visitor  distur- 
bance to  nesting  seabird 
colonies,  each  colony  is  post- 
ed as  a  closed  area  during  the 
nesting  season. 

Approximately  five  percent  | 
of  the  islands  is  used  by  nest-  | 
ing  birds.  Visitor  use  is  mainly  | 
in  to  spring,  summer  and  early  | 
fall  months,  with  approximate-  J 
ly  2,500  visits  per  year.  % 
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L.D.W.F.  REPORTS 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

SURVEY  RESULTS 

James  Patton,  Undersecretary  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  presented  the  results 
of  the  department's  customer  service 
survey  at  the  December  5  meeting  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  survey  consisted 
of  customer  comment  and  sugges- 
tion cards  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment, internet  comment  cards  and 
surveys  conducted  at  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  and  Lamar 
Dixon's  Sportsman's  Paradise 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Expo. 

Overall,  the  results  showed 
improvement  by  the  department  in 
customer  service  and  satisfaction. 
Forty-one  percent  of  responders  clas- 
sified their  satisfaction  with  the 
department  as  excellent.  Over  thir- 
ty-six percent  responded  with 
"good."  When  asked  about  their  spe- 
cific experience  with  the  department, 
91  percent  said  that  the  person  they 
dealt  with  was  easy  to  understand. 
This  was  a  three  percent  increase 
from  last  year.  Eighty-two  percent 
said  that  they  felt  the  person  they 
spoke  with  was  knowledgeable. 
Seventy-eight  percent  reported  that 
their  problem  or  question  was  dealt 
with  in  a  timely  manner,  which 
marks  an  increase  of  five  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  And  89  per- 
cent said  that  they  found  the  appear- 
ance of  the  facility  they  visited  neat 
and  clean.  At  the  Lamar  Dixon's 
Sportsman's  Paradise  Hunting  and 
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Fishing  Expo,  held  in  Gonzales  this 
summer,  visitors  were  asked  if  they 
felt  the  department  was  fulfilling  its 
mission.  Ninety-six  percent  respond- 
ed positively. 

LOUISIANA 

CONSERVATIONIST 

CALENDARS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

The  2003  Louisiana  Conservationist 
Calendar  is  now  available  for 
purchase.  This  year  Louisiana 
Conservationist  is  prou°d  to  feature 
photographs  taken  by  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
employees.  Each  month  highlights  a 
view  of  scenic  Louisiana  or  a  photo 
of  a  native  animal  in  the  woods, 
waters  or  swamps  of  the  Bayou  state 
— and  the  calendar  is  filled  with 
important  dates  and  interesting 
facts. 

Order  forms  can  be  found  in  this 
issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine  and  at  LDWF  headquarters 
located  at  2000  Quail  Drive  in  Baton 
Rouge,  or  order  with  Visa, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  by 
phone  at  225/765-2918. 


L.W.F.C.  ELECTS  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  AND 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 

Terry  D.  Dervmon  of  Monroe  was 
elected  to  be  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  with  Lee  Felterman  of 
Patterson  elected  as  vice-chairman. 
The  election  took  place  at  the 
December  6  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion, held  at  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Building  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Denmon  and  Felterman  will 
serve  in  these  positions  for  2003. 

Denmon  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer  and  land  surveyor. 
He  is  the  founder  of  Denmon 
Engineering,  an  engineering  services 
company  based  in  Monroe  and 
Austin,  Texas.  He  is  also  a  founding 
partner  in  Huntwise,  Inc.,  a  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  of  hunting 
and  outdoor  products.  Denmon  was 
appointed  to  the  commission  in  2001 


by  Governor  Mike  Foster,  and  served 
as  vice-chairman  during  2002. 

Serving  as  vice-chairman  for  2003 
will  be  Lee  Felterman.  Felterman 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Foster 
to  the  commission  in  April  of  2001. 
He  is  a  native  and  resident  of 
Patterson.  Felterman  is  manager  of 
crew  and  utility  vessels  for  Seacor 
Marine  in  Patterson.  He  represents 
commercial  seafood  interests  for  the 
commission. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  DEDICATED 

TO  COOPERATIVE  COASTAL 

EFFORTS 

On  November  15,  2002,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Secretary  James  H.  Jenkins  Jr.  and 
Colonel  Winton  Vidrine,  Chief  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division,  along 
with  Chief  Dale  Jones  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration's  Office  for  Law 
Enforcement  (NOAA/OLE),  signed 
a  state  /federal  Joint  Enforcement 
Agreement  (JEA).  This  agreement  is 
the  second  since  the  inception  of  the 
cooperative  marine  enforcement 
initiative  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce's 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration's  Office  for  Law 
Enforcement  (DOC/NOAA/OLE) 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Law 
Enforcement  Division.  The  JEA  pro- 
vides an  additional  $1.5  million  to 
the  department's  Law  Enforcement 
Division  for  state /federal  coopera- 
tive marine  enforcement  efforts. 

In  federal  fiscal  year  2002, 
Congress  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $15  million  to  the 
DOC/NOAA/OLE,  dedicated  to 
state/federal  cooperative  enforce- 
ment initiatives.  This  agreement  sets 
aside  federal  dollars  to  increase  law 
enforcement  efforts  and  compliance 
goals  with  state /federal  fishery  reg- 
ulations along  coastal  Louisiana  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Fisheries  resources  are  coopera- 
tively protected,  managed  and  con- 
served by  the  state  and  the  federal 


government.  The  much-needed 
money  will  be  used  to  purchase  four 
vehicles  and  four  offshore  patrol  ves- 
sels which  will  be  strategically  locat- 
ed along  coastal  Louisiana,  along 
with  providing  funding  for  increases 
in  patrol  hours  by  Louisiana  coastal 
officers. 

L.D.W.F.  EMPLOYEE 

RECOGNIZED  FOR 

ARTIFICIAL  REEF  WORK 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  biologist  Mike  Wood, 
of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Division,  was 
honored  at  the  November  18  meet- 
ing of  the  Lake  D'Arbonne 
Watershed  District.  Wood,  a  fish- 
eries supervisor  at  the  LDWF  Region 
II  office  in  Monroe  received  a  recog- 
nition award  for  his  part  in  the  revi- 
talization  of  Lake  D'Arbonne 
through  the  use  of  artificial  reefs. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  struc- 
tures, meant  to  emulate  trees  found 
naturally  on  the  water  bottom,  for 
different  applications  and  water 
depths.  Each  use  10  feet  of  three- 
inch  diameter  polyvinylchloride 
(PVC)  pipe,  12-14  feed  pallets  donat- 
ed by  Cargill  Animal  Nutrition,  Inc. 
Nutrena  Feed  Mill  and  a  four-gallon 
container  of  concrete.  These  synthet- 
ic trees  last  for  decades,  while  natu- 
ral trees  or  brush  require  replace- 
ment every  few  years. 

2002  L.D.W.F.  EMPLOYEE  AWARD 
WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  handed  out 
awards  recognizing  the  outstand- 
ing work  done  by  its  employees 
during  2002.  Twelve  employees 
were  honored  at  the  December  5 
meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  LDWF 
Secretary  James  H.  Jenkins  Jr.  and 
LDWF  Undersecretary  James  Patton 
announced  the  awards  in  three  cate- 
gories. 

The  Secretary's  Award  for  excel- 
lence and  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  all  areas  of  an  employee's 
performance    went    to    Marianne 


LDWF  outstanding  employee  winners  pose  for  a  photograph  after  attending 
their  award  ceremony. 


Burke  and  Karen  Foote. 

Customer  Service  Award  honors 
went  to  Judy  Coody,  Debbie  Sander 
and  Suzy  Delaune. 

Additional  Employee  of  the  Year 
Award  honors  went  to  Carol 
Henderson,  Fred  Whitrock,  Kathy 
Johnson,  Vincent  Guillory,  Jennifer 
Voisin,  David  Moreland  and  Darlene 
Gunn. 


WEST  BAY  REMAINS  OPEN  FOR 
PUBLIC  USE 

The  department  has  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  regarding  the  future  of 
the  WMA.  Many  questions  have 
been  asked  since  approximately 
24,000  acres  of  the  62,000-acre  WMA 
has  been  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation. 

West  Bay  WMA  has  existed  under 
a  free  lease  to  the  Department  since 
1948,  primarily  through  the  generosi- 
ty of  Boise  Cascade  Corporation  and 
Louisiana  Pacific.  Boise  remains  the 
primary  landholder  in  West  Bay,  and 
the  Department  and  Boise  have  reit- 
erated their  intention  of  continuing  to 
keep  this  property  of  West  Bay  open 
for  public  use.  The  land  inside  West 
Bay  that  has  been  sold  will  probably 
remain  available  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  2002-03  season. 


NUISANCE  ANIMAL 

CONTROL  RULE  RATIFIED  BY 

L.W.F.C. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  voted  unanimously  at 
their  Dec.  6  meeting  to  ratify  a  rule 
that  will  help  land  owners  control 
nuisance  animals.  According  to  the 
new  rule,  coyotes,  armadillos,  nutria, 
beavers,  skunks  and  opossums  may 
now  be  taken  year-round  by  the  land 
owners  or  their  designee  without 
permit.  However,  they  may  be  taken 
only  by  trapping  or  shooting  during 
legal  hours. 

Squirrels,  rabbits,  foxes,  bobcats, 
mink,  otter,  muskrat  and  raccoons 
may  be  trapped  alive  and  relocated 
to  suitable  habitat  without  permit, 
provided  that  they  are  treated  in  a 
responsible  and  humane  manner 
and  released  within  12  hours. 
Written  permission  of  the  land 
owner  where  the  animals  are 
trapped  and  where  they  are  to  be 
released  is  also  required. 

The  new  rule  will  help  land  own- 
ers alleviate  problems  caused  by 
these  troublesome  animals. 
However,  this  rule  applies  only 
when  the  animals  are  proven  to  be 
creating  a  nuisance  or  causing  dam- 
age to  property.  The  burden  of  proof 
will  rest  with  the  property  owner. 
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Species  Profile 


Marbled 


In  all,  there  are  approximately 
500  species  of  salamanders, 
encompassing  10  families. 
They  are  widely  found  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  spo- 
radically in  northern  South 
America  and  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  Africa.    These  amphib- 
ians have  long  tails  throughout 
their  adult  and  larval  lives,  and 
their  bodies  are  elongate. 

The  marbled  salamander 
(Ambystoma  opacum)  is  a 
member  of  the  genus 
Ambystoma,  the  only  one  which 
occurs  in  Louisiana,  within  the 
family  Ambystomatidae.      This 
family  also  includes  spotted 
salamanders,  mole  salamanders, 
small-mouthed  salamanders  and 
tiger  salamanders.   Marbled 
salamanders  are  stocky  in 
appearance,  typically  reaching 
four  inches  in  length.  They  have 
a  bluish-black  color,  with  white 
or  silvery  crossbands  on  the 
back  and  tail. 

Marbled  salamanders  are  a 
common  species,  most  often 
seen  in  bottomlands  or  wet 
woodlands  under  logs,  boards 
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and  debris.    They  tolerate  sur- 
prisingly dry  situations,  however, 
and  may  be  found  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Though  a  secretive 
species,  marbled  salamanders 
are  sluggish  creatures  and  make 
little  attempt  to  escape  when 
exposed. 

Differing  from  other  Louisiana 
Ambystoma  who  breed  during 
the  winter  months,   marbled 
salamanders  breed  in  the  fall. 
They  lay  their  eggs  on  land  in 
protected,  moist  depressions, 
usually  under  logs.   Females 
attend  the  eggs,  which  may 
remain  for  a  number  of  weeks 
until  hatching  after  the  area 
finally  becomes  flooded 
by  rains. 

The  larvae  are 
dark  brown  or 
black  in  color, 
with  some 


mottling  on  the  lower  sides. 
Adult  coloration  does  not  devel- 
op until  several  months  after 
transformation.  The  diet  of 
marbled  salamanders  includes 
large  numbers  of  millipedes. 
They  also  feed  on 
centipedes, 
spiders, 
insects  and 
snails. 
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Official  Louisiana/  Seafood 
and,  Wild  Qa*H&  Cookbook 

Seafood  Surprise 
11/2  sticks  of  butter 

1  onion,  minced 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

2  cans  artichoke  hearts 

2  cans  french  style  green  beans 
1/2  cup  Parmesan  cheese 

1  can  mushrooms 
11/4  cup  bread  crumbs 

2  cans  golden  mushroom  soup 

1  to  2  lbs.  cooked  fish  or  combi- 
nation of  shrimp  and  crabmeat 
Saute  onions  and  garlic  in  melted 
butter.  Add  artichoke  hearts  and 
green  beans.  Saute  a  few  minutes. 
Add  cheese,  mushrooms,  bread 
crumbs,  and  soup.  Stir  well  until 
heated  throughout.  Season  with  salt 
and  red  pepper.  Add  cooked 
seafood  and  gently  mix.  (Can  be 
frozen  at  this  point  for  later  use). 
Bake  in  3  quart  dish  for  10  minutes  at 
350  degrees.  Good  as  appetizer  or 
with  noodles. 

Oyster  Soup 
1  pt.  small  oysters 
1  pt.  oyster  water 
1  small  stalk  celery,  chopped  fine 

1  small  clove  garlic,  minced 

6  green  onions,  finely  chopped 

2  Tablespoons  onion,  finely 
chopped 

2  Tablespoons  parsley,  minced 
1/2  stick  butter 
2  cups  whole  milk,  scalded 
1  Tablespoon  Worcestershire 
Salt  and  pepper 


Saute  onion,  green  onions,  garlic 
and  celery  in  butter  for  20  minutes, 
or  until  tender  but  not  brown.  Add 
oyster  water  and  simmer  for  15 
minutes.  Add  oysters  and  parsley, 
salt,  pepper  and  Worcestershire  to 
taste. 

Simmer  until  oysters  are  plump 
and  edges  begin  to  curl.  Add  scald- 
ed milk  and  stir.  Do  not  boil  after 
milk  is  added.  Serves  3. 

Pancake  Coffee  Cake 
1  egg 

1/2  cup  sugar 
1/2  cup  milk 
1  cup  pancake  mix 
3  Tbl  vegetable  oil 
3/4  cup  chopped  dried  mixed  fruit 


Topping: 

1/3    cup  chopped  pecans  or 
walnuts 

1/4  cup  firmly  packed  dark  brown 
sugar 

1  Tbl  all-purpose  flour 
1  Tbl  melted  butter 
1  tsp  cinnamon 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Beat 
egg  with  sugar  in  large  bowl  of  elec- 
tric mixer  until  fluffy,  about  3  min- 
utes. Add  milk  in  3  batches  alternat- 
ing with  pancake  mix  and  beat  until 
blended.  Stir  in  oil.  Blend  in  mixed 
fruit.  Pour  batter  into  prepared  pan. 
For  Topping:  Mix  all  ingredients  in 
medium  bowl.  Sprinkle  over  batter. 
Bake  until  golden  brown,  25  to  35 
minutes.    Serve  hot.    Serves  8. 
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